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Abstract 


This  study  developed  and  tested  a  model  of  the  conditions  under 
which  dual-earner,  professional  couples  with  children  living  at 
hone,  restructure  their  work  in  order  to  accommodate  family 
needs.  Eighty- i'even  such  couples  Where  at  least  one  spouse  was  a 
professional  in  advertising,  law,  or  accounting  participated  in 
the  study.  The  results  supported  a  symmetric  model  of  family 
functioning.  Whan  woman  were  restructuring  their  work,  so  were 
their  husbands.  Furthermore,  both  man  and  woman's  restructuring 
was  systematically  related  to  their  own  work  and  family 
conditions  as  well  as  well  as  their  spouses'  work  and  family 
conditions.  These  results  emphasize  the  importance  of  studying 
dual-earner  couples  as  a  family  system. 
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The  movement  of  large  numbers  of  middle  class  women  into  the  work 
force  has  had  a  major  inpact  on  family  life.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is 
to  begin  to  investigate  whether  this  movement  of  women  into  the  work  force 
is  also  causing  a  change  in  the  structure  of  work.  This  study  develops  and 
tests  a  model  of  the  conditions  under  which  dual-earner,  professional 
couples  with  children  restructure  their  work  in  order  to  acconmodate  needs 
of  children  and  spouse.  There  are  two  assumptions  underlying  the  model: 

1}  that  the  family  is  a  system;  and  2)  that  work  and  family  are 
intersecting  systems. 

The  assumption  that  the  family  is  a  system  is  a  basic  tenet  of  family 
therapists.  Since  the  behavior  of  one  family  member  affects  the 
behaviors  of  other  family  members,  family  therapists  treat  the  whole  family 
together  (Olson,  Bussell  &  Sprenkle,  1980) .  The  assumption  that  work  and 
family  are  intersecting  systems  is  based  on  Kanter's  (1977)  argument  that 
it  is  inappropriate  to  treat  work  and  family  as  "separate  worlds."  she 
pointed  out  that  work  demands  affect  family  life  and  the  family  conditions 
affect  work  performance. 

The  model  studied  here  incorporates  both  of  these  assumptions.  It 
proposes  relationships  between  work  and  family  behavior  for  husband  and 
wife  separately  (intra-spouse) ,  as  wall  as  between  husband  and  wife's 
behavior  (inter-spouse) . 

Me  summarized  the  theoretical  literature  characterizing  couples  in 
terns  of  each  spouse's  enactment  of  work  and  family  roles  in  Yogev  and 
Brett  (1985) .  m  that  empirical  study,  we  found  that  the  work  and  family 
role  behavior  of  one  spouse  was  systematically  related  to  the  work  and 
family  role  behavior  of  the  other.  In  particular,  dual-earner  couples  were 
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most  likely  to  exhibit  symmetry  in  terms  of  their  psychological  involvement 
in  work  and  family.  However,  role  behavior  was  more  complex.  Husbands, 
regardless  of  their  psychological  involvement  with  the  family,  absorbed 
family  responsibilities  when  the  wife's  job  involvement  resulted  in  long 
hours  at  work,  travel  and  overtime. 

Research  that  looks  at  the  effect  of  both  spouses'  work  on  the  family 
has  only  begun  to  be  pnbl  ished  recently.  For  exanple,  Nock  and  Kingston 
(1984)  found  that:  parents  of  young  children  stagger  their  work  hours  so 
that  one  parent  is  at  hone  with  the  children  more  than  parents  of  older 
children.  Vqydanoff  and  Donnelly  (1985)  found  that  wives  were  less 
satisfied  with  their  marriages  and  their  families  when  their  husband's 
enployment  was  unstable.  Ladweig  and  McGee  (1986)  found  that  when  women 
were  ocnmitted  to  work  their  husbands  were  less  satisfied  with  their 
marriages,  but  there  was  no  converse  effect  on  wives'  satisfaction  with 
marriage  when  husbands  ware  highly  committed  to  work. 

This  research  moves  beyond  our  1985  study  in  that  it  proposes  and 
tests  a  model  of  the  conditions  under  which  dual-earner  couples  restructure 
work  in  order  to  acoanuodate  family.  Talcing  off  from  the  1985  findings 
and  consistent  with  our  view  of  the  family  as  a  system,  the  model  provides 
for  direct  and  indirect  influences  between  each  spouse's  work,  their  joint 
and  individual  family  conditions  and  changes  made  in  work  behavior  in  order 
to  accommodate  family. 

Model 


Dependant  Variable 

The  dependent  variable  in  the  research  is  broadly  defined  as  work 
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restructuring.  More  precisely,  we  are  interested  in  deviations  from  the 
traditional ,  nonnative  work  behaviors  (means)  that  are  believed  to  be 
necessary  for  professional  success  (ends)  but,  that  are  in  conflict  with 
family  life.  While  there  are  some  objective  Indicators  of  performance  for 
professionals,  e.  g. ,  winning  a  court  case,  finding  a  tax  loophole  for  a 
client,  designing  an  effective  advertising  campaign,  indicators  of  the 
quality  of  the  everyday  servicing  of  clients  are  seldom  objective  and 
frequently  emphasize  appearance.  Examples  are  numerous.  Take  for  instance 
the  law  firm  we  studied  where  a  buffet  lunch  was  served  every  Saturday. 

The  norm  in  this  firm  was  to  be  in  the  office  Saturday  morning  and  be  seen 
at  lunch  not  by  the  clients,  but  by  the  senior  partners.  In  the 
advertising  agencies  we  studied,  managers  with  cut-of-tcwn  accounts  had  to 
be  able  to  travel  to  the  clients'  offices  on  very  short  notice.  The 
creative  people  in  advertising  often  worked  evenings  and  weekends  to  pull 
toget  her  campaigns  -  again  on  short  notice.  When  one  of  their  ideas  got 
accepted,  they  often  traveled  to  California  for  one  or  more  weeks  to 
participate  in  the  "shooting"  of  the  ad.  The  accounting  professionals  we 
studied  experienced  a  great  deal  of  evening  and  weekend  work  during 
particular  periods  of  the  year.  While  they  could  plan  for  this  period  of 
heavy  overtime,  it  nonetheless  placed  heavy  burdens  on  their  spouses. 

While  profess ‘  coats  can  do  little  restructuring  of  the  abjective 
indicators  of  performance  -  and  we  doubt  they  would  want  to  -  they  may  be 
able  and  willing  to  restructure  t-.  se  that  are  subjective  and  may  have  more 
to  do  with  anpearance  than  substance,  e.  g.,  overtime,  weekends,  travel. 
When  the  problems  of  constantly  rearranging  family  routines  (e.g. ,  husband 
must  stay  late  at  work  the  night  he  normally  picks  up  children  at  daycare) 
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Fwyw  overwhelming  or  the  quality  of  Ufa  for  the  family  or  for  the  focal 
parent  beoanes  an  issue  (e.g. ,  misses  seeing  the  children  because  of 
travel) ,  then  we  expect  professionals  to  restructure  work. 

Each  arrow  in  Figure  1  represents  an  hypothesis.  Arrows  a  and  fe 
indicate  a  reciprocal  relationship  hetr<>een  the  degree  to  which  husband  and 
wife  each  restructure  their  own  work.  This  reciprocity  ntplj.ee  that  there 
is  a  systematic  relationship  between  husband  and  wife's  restructuring.  An 
asymmetric  pattern  suggests  that  the  more  she  does  the  less  he  doss  and 
would  be  demonstrated  by  negative  coefficients  for  arrows  a  and  fe.  A 
symmetric  pattern  iaplies  that  either  both  restructure  or  both  do  not  and 
would  be  indicated  by  positive  coefficients  far;  arrows  a  and  p. 


Insert  Figure  1  hare 


In  cur  previous  work  on  dual-earner  couples  (Yogev,and  Brett,  1985) , 
we  found  that  in  terms  of  the  psychological  constructs  of  work  and  family 
involvement,  symmetry  was  the  dominant  patc#m  for  dual -career  couples.  In 
this  study,  since  the  dependent  variable  is  a  behavior,  we  expected  a 
negative  reciprocal  relationship  between  his  work  role  restructuring  and 
hers,  i.e.,  the  less  his  role  is  restructured,  the  more  her  role  is 
restructured  (arrow  a  in  Figure  l) .  We  also  considered  that  there  might  be 
only  a  slight  reciprocal  ispact  of  her  role  restructuring  on  his  role 
restructuring  (arrow  b)  because  social  norms  and  sex  role  stereotypes  are 
such  that  even  in  dual-career  families,  the  wives  take  the  greatest 
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Figure  1  shows  two  types  of  direct  effects  on  deviations  from  work 
nonns:  occupational  variables  and  family  variables,  for  both  spouses. 

Figure  1  assume  that  enviroRnsntal  and  psychological  factors  in  the  wife's 
work  and  family  domains  affect  her  vwrk  restructuring  directly  and  only 
indirectly  affect  her  husband's  behavior.  Likewise  factors  in  the  husband's 
work  and  family  domainw  axe  expected  to  affect  his  work  restructuring 
directly  and  affect  her  behavior  only  indirectly. 

Organisational  culture.  Organizational  culture  is  a  new  label  for  a 
concept  that  has  been  dlscusssd  in  the  organizational  behavior  literature 
for  acme  time,  culture,  according  to  Schwartz  and  Davis  (1981:33)  is  a 
"pattern  of  beliefs  and  expectation*  shared  by  the  organization's  manbsrs." 
They  continue:  "These  beliefs  and  expectations  powerfully  shape  the 
behavior  of  individuals  and  gray*  in  organizations."  Wilinsky  (1961: 
521-2)  points  out:  "occupational  cultures  (rooted  in  onawon  tasks,  work 
schedules,  job  training,  and  career  patterns)  axe  sonstimss  better 
predictors  of  behavior  than  both  social  class  and  pre-job  experience. " 

vtiile  there  has  been  much  discussion  in  the  popular  press  (Peters  and 
Waterman,  1982)  about  the  relationship  between  organizational  culture  and 
organizational  effectiveness,  ws  are  interested  in  oorporate  culture  as  it 
was  originally  conceptualized  -  as  ncm s  and  expectations  that  influence 
the  behavior  of  individuals,  we  propose  that  organizational  cultures 
differ  with  respect  to  tolerance  for  edtemativ*  work  behaviors.  For 
•  example,  the  culture  at  New  York  Telephone  Oonpany  was  flexible  enough  that 
a  dual  career  couple  each  of  whom  is  a  product  marketing  manager  is 
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dividing  their  work  week  between  a  specially  equipped  hone  office  in 
Wsschaster  county  and  their  corporate  office  in  downtown  Manhattan.  The 
spouse  working  at  hone  also  cares  for  the  oouples*  10  month  old  child  (The 
New  York  Times.  6/3/82,  p.21-22). 

We  hypothesize  that  there  will  be  more  frequent  restructuring  in 
organizations  that  enphasize  participation  and  attention  to  individual 
needs,  rather  than  ooopetiticn,  power  or  conformity. 

(Vininw^m.  We  propose  that  occupations  differ  in  terms  of  behavioral 
norms  regarding  hours,  travel  and  overtime,  ease  in  moving  from  full  to 
part-time  work,  ease  in  working  at  heme,  etc.  For  exanple,  many  people  on 
the  creative  side  of  advertising  free  lance.  They  set  their  own  hours. 

But  those  who  work  for  an  agency  do  not  have  much  flexibility.  They  work 
in  pairs  and  teams  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the  office  in 
meetings.  In  the  agencies  where  we  interviewed,  a  premium  was  placed  on 
being  around  and  available  whan  higher  level  managers  could  meet, 
interestingly,  it  appears  to  be  the  law  firms  where  the  task  itself 
provides  built-in  flexibility.  lawyers  who  art  in  the  midst  of  litigation, 
of  course  oust  adhere  to  the  judges'  schedule,  but  nuch  legal  work  is  done 
individually,  either  preparing  briefs  or  motions  or  talking  with  the  client 
on  the  telephone.  It  is  also  possible  to  vary  one's  client  load,  since 
lawyers  bill  on  a  hourly  basis. 

mere  are  also  dif ferenoes  between  occupations  in  expectations  about 
travel  and  relocation.  We  learned  that  in  the  very  large  accounting  firms, 
professionals  can  choose  their  area  of  work  based  on  their  willingness  to 
travel.  Far  exasple,  accounting  consultants  typically  travel  a  lot,  but 
aooountants  specializing  in  public  utility  audits  do  not.  unfortunately, 
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tha  obvious  solution  of  switching  to  a  now  fiald  within  accounting,  whan, 
far  example  tha  traval  intarfaras  with  family  lifa,  is  not  aasily  dons, 
sinoa  aocumulatad  axpartiaa  makes  it  difficult  to  change  into  another  area 
of  accounting. 

vncrmin  environment.  Vis  suspect  that  an  employer  who  is  having 
difficulty  filling  certain  jobs  without  changing  tha  internal  salary 
structure  of  the  firm  and  perhaps  jeopardizing  the  competitiveness  of  the 
product  or  service  die  to  labor  costs,  may  be  willing  to  restructure  the 
job  in  order  to  fill  it.  He  know,  for  example,  that  Continental  Bank  of 
Illinois  provides  oonputar  programmers  with  equipment  so  that  they  can  do 
their  work  at  hone.  At  the  time  Continental  developed  this  alternative 
work  structure,  demand  far  ccnputer  programmers  in  the  Chicago  area  was 
extremely  high;  turnover  wee  also  extremely  high.  Continental  reports 
substantial  reduction  in  turnover,  with  no  loss  in  productivity  (Personal 
cxmwmication  to  the  authors) . 

Ha  also  found  an  advertising  agency  agreeing  to  allow  a  key  creative 
employee  to  work  "part-time"  because  she  wanted  to  be  at  heme  with  her 
children.  Creative  talent  is  a  scares  resource  in  advertising  and  this 
young  woman's  ideas  had  been  very  successful  for  the  client,  who  wanted  to 
keep  her  working  on  its  account,  even  if  part-time.  A  female  account 
executive  at  the  same  firm  was  denied  the  opportunity  to  continue  working 
part-time  after  her  baby  wee  born.  While  no  reason  was  given,  we  suspect 
that  account  executives  were  not  such  scarce  resources  in  that  firm. 

Work  Involvement.  Work  involvement  refers  to  "the  internalization  of 
values  about  the  goodness  of  work  or  the  importance  of  wor*-  in  the  worth  of 
the  person  (lodahl  and  Kejnar,  1965) .  Its  operationalization  by  Lodahl  and 
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Kejnar  (1965)  la  widely  used  in  the  organizational  behavior  research 
literature  on  job  design  and  caraara.  It's  oolloquial  meaning  ia  probably 
beat  captured  by  one  of  Lodahl  and  Kajnar'a  items:  "I  live,  eat  and 
breathe  my  job. 

It  ia  too  facile  and  probably  wrong  to  hypothesize  that  the  spouse 
with  the  lowest  work  involvement  will  exhibit  the  greatest  work  role 
restructuring,  we  suspect  it  is  the  of  work  and  family  role 

involvement  across  both  working  spouses  that  predicts  work  role 
restructuring.  For  axanple,  we  predict  a  high  degree  of  work  role 
restructuring  whan  both  spouses  are  highly  involved  in  their  jobs  and  in 
their  family  life. 

career  stage.  Hall  and  Nougaim  (1968)  conclude  that  a  career  can 
generally  be  divided  into  three  distinct  stages:  establishment, 
maintenance  and  decline.  Establishment  is  the  most  demanding  stage,  as  the 
employee  is  both  trying  to  gain  the  skills  nseded  to  perform  him/her  job 
well  and  demonstrate  that  he/she  has  potential  for  greater  responsibility . 
In  a  traditional  career  pattern,  performance  during  the  establishment  phase 
dictates  how  high  an  individual  will  reach  in  his/her  organization.  In  an 
alternative  career,  the  establishment  stage  may  fc*  prolonged.  We  expect 
the  greatest  level  of  conflict  between  work  and  family  will  oocur  during 
the  establishment  stage,  since  it  coincides  with  the  period  when  people  are 
also  establishing  families.  As  such,  it  may  be  easier  to  restructure  work 
during  the  maintenance  stage  of  a  career. 

Extra  Work  Activities.  In  the  firms  where  we  interviewed, 
professionals  were  expected  to  work  extra  hours  whan  the  work  load  demanded 
beyond  the  regular  9  to  5  or  8  to  6  schedule.  These  extra  hours  included 
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weekends,  ownings  and  early  mornings,  as  wall  as  travel.  These  sxtra  work 
activities  should  bs  nsgatlvsly  rslatsd  to  rsstructuring.  That  Is,  those 
who  report  that  they  are  structuring  their  work  around  family  requirements 
should  actually  being  doing  less  extra-hour  activities  at  work  than  those 
who  report  they  are  not  restructuring.  If  this  pattern  is.  not  verified  in 
the  data,  than  while  soma  may  think  that  they  are  restructuring  their  work 
and  making  arrangements  for  family,  they  are  doing  so  without  any  actual 
impact  on  work. 

Family  stage.  Research  on  family  has  determined  that  family  dynamics 
change  with  the  changing  status  of  the  family.  Families  with  infants 
confront  different  ism  van  than  do  those  with  school  age  children  or  with 
adoleeoants.  Characterizing  the  family  by  the  age  of  the  youngest  or 
oldest  child,  as  is  canrcnly  done  in  the  family  literature,  ignores  the 
fact  that  families  often  have  more  than  one  child  and  the  children  are 
different  ages,  forcing  the  family  to  confront  a  variety  of  issues 
simultaneously.  Nevertheless,  ws  included  family  stage  in  the  model, 
recognizing  that  it  is  possible  that  couples  with  young  children  regardless 
of  the  ages  of  other  children,  will  have  more  intense  family  needs  that 
interfere  with  work. 

Family  Involvement.  We  conceptualize  family  involvement  as  the  degree 
to  which  a  person  is  identified,  psychologically  with  family  roles,  the 
importance  of  family  roles  to  the  person's  self-image  and  self-concept,  and 
the  individual's  ccraaitznent  to  family  roles.  Lika  work  involvement,  it  is 
probably  reflected  in  the  inability  to  segment  family  problems  from  work 
time,  and  motivation  to  perform  family  role  effectively.  We  expect  that 
higher  levels  of  family  involvement  would  be  related  to  greater  degrees  of 
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work  restructuring. 

Family  V*ork.  We  nticipate  that  professionals  who  report 
restructuring  their  work  in  order  to  attend  to  family  activities  will  al'-o 
be  spending  more  time  on  family  work,  e.g. ,  housework  and  child  care,  than 
others. 

Help  with  Housework  and  Child  Care.  Professionals  may  not  have  a 
great  deal  of  time  available  to  devote  to  family,  but  their  time  consuming 
work,  does  provide  significant  financial  resources  to  pay  for  help  with 
housework  and  child  care.  We  propose  that  couples  who  have  help  will 
restructure  less  than  those  who  do  not  have  such  help. 

Cooing.  Following  Bandura  (1977) ,  we  define  coping  as  an  indicator  of 
self-efficacy  or  personal  mastery  of  the  work-family  situation. 
Professionals  who  are  having  no  difficulty  managing  the  demands  of  work 
and  family  are  likely  to  feel  self-efficacious.  If  work  restructuring  is 
used  as  an  active  coping  mechanism  to  reduce  conflict  between  work  and 
family,  there  should  be  a  positive  relationship  between  restructuring  and 
coping.  On  the  other  hand,  if  work  restructuring  is  used  only  as  a  stop¬ 
gap  measure  to  manage  the  conflict  between  work  and  family,  but  does  not 
reduce  it,  there  should  be  a  negative  relationship  between  restructuring 
an:1  coping. 


Method 

Design 

Data  for  this  study  were  collected  by  identical  questionnaires  mailed 
to  couples.  Prior  to  the  questionnaire  study,  we  interviewed  professionals 
at  different  career  stages  in  5  Chicago  area  firms:  2  law  firms,  2 
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advertising  agencies,  and  an  accounting  firm.  Hie  purpose  of  the 
interviews  was  to  help  us  understand  hew  work  and  family  demands  overlapped 
in  these  occupations  and  help  us  design  the  questionnaire. 

sands 

The  target  population  of  this  study  was  dual-earner  couples,  with 
children  living  in  the  home,  at  least  one  of  whan  was  employed  by  an 
advertising  agency,  a  law  firm  or  an  accounting  firm.  We  selected  these 
three  occupations  because  we  wanted  to  study  professionals  whose  jobs 
potentially  required  that  they  work  nights,  weekends,  early  mornings, 
travel. 

We  initially  contacted  law  and  accounting  firms  and  advertising 
agencies  in  the  Chicago  area.  Firms  were  able  to  generate  lists  of  married 
professionals,  but  they  did  not  knew  if  enployees'  spouses  were  working  or 
if  they  had  children.  We  mailed  questionnaires  to  386  couples.  Cur 
response  rate  was  153  couples  or  40  percent;  10  returned  the  questionnaires 
without  canpleting  than.  However,  only  46  of  these  couples  met  the 
criteria  for  this  study,  i.e. ,  spouse  working  and  children.  This 
experience  proved  to  us  that  identifying  members  of  this  study's  population 
through  firms  was  an  inefficient  way  to  identify  a  sample. 

We  then  began  an  multi-pronged  approach  to  identify  potential  members 
of  our  target  population.  We  used  a  waterfall  technique,  asking  people  we 
knew  far  the  names  of  others.  This  yielded  a  response  rate  of  35  percent 
and  9  couples.  We  used  the  Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Management's  alumni 
list.  The  list  indicated  occupation,  but  not  marital  status,  spouse's 
ooployment  or  whether  there  were  any  children  living  in  the  hone.  We  sent 
letters  requesting  participation,  if  eligible,  to  138  alumni.  Twenty  three 
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xvtuxned  postcards  Indicating  that  they  were  eligible  and  would  g 

participate.  Seventeen  returned  carpleted  questionnaires,  but  two  were  no  ! 

longer  eligible.  Finally,  we  were  given  the  nailing  list  of  a  group  C 

"lawyers  for  alterative  work  schedules".  Again  we  did  not  knew  if  these  j 

lawyers  were  married,  if  their  spouses  were  working  or  if  there  were  fl 

children.  We  sent  <.85  letters.  Eleven  letters  were  returned  "addressee  | 

unknown."  Eighty  seven  eligible  lawyers  returned  postcards.  | 

[ 

Questionnaires  were  subsequently  received  from  39  of  these  couples.  t 

Incomplete  data  reduced  the  usable  sanple  from  this  source  to  35.  i 

The  sanple  for  this  study  was  87  couples.  Table  1  presents  their 
demographic  characteristics.  The  major  differences  between  men  and  women 
had  to  do  with  work.  The  women  had  been  working  as  professionals,  on 
average,  three  years  less  than  the  men  and  described  themselves  as  "getting 
established"  in  their  careers  as  opposed  to  the  men  who  described 
themselves  as  "advancing."  They  were  working  an  average  one  hour  less  per 
day  than  the  men  but  were  earning  substantially  less  than  the  men.  This 
distinction  between  men  and  weman  on  work  hours  disappeared  when  the  wemen 
working  part-time  (35)  are  removed  from  the  sanple,  but  the  inccme 
differential  does  not.  Full-time  women  were  working  8.74  hours  per  week  and 
earning  an  average  $38,000  per  year.  j 


Insert  Table  1  here 


The  sanple  selection  procedures  and  response  rate,  make  it  extremely  I 

difficult  to  state  just  exactly  of  what  population  this  is  a  sanple.  It  is 

our  experience  that  there  are  not  a  lot  of  dual-earner  couples  with  j 

i 

| 

i 

i 

i 
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children  living  at  heme  at  least  one  of  wham  is  a  lawyer,  accountant  or 
working  in  an  advertising  agency.  Or,  that  couples  who  do  fit  this 
population  are  too  busy  or  otherwise  unwilling  to  carplete  a  rather  lengthy 
questionnaire.  In  our  previous  research  on  couples,  our  response  rate  has 
been  about  60  percent  (Yogev  and  Brett,  1985) .  In  the  lawyer  sample  where 
we  knew  the  people  to  wham  we  had  sent  the  questionnaire  were  eligible,  the 
response  rate  was  about  44  percent.  In  the  Kellogg  sample,  in  contrast, 
the  response  rate  was  73  percent.  In  the  other  samples  the  response  rate 
reflected  both  the  fact  that  same  couples  were  not  eligible  and  others  were 
ijnwilling  to  participate.  As  a  result  of  unknown  sampling  bias,  the 
results  of  this  study  must  be  carefully  interpreted. 
tfeasMct-ss 

Work  restructuring.  Restructuring  was  measured  with  an  instrument 
developed  particularly  for  this  researcu.  Subjects  were  asked  seven  open- 
ended  questions  about  hew  they  handled  work/ family  conflicts  on  a  regular 
basis: 

1.  Are  your  hours  of  arrival  and  departure  dictated  by  family 
schedule? 

2.  Do  you  structure  your  hours  at  work  in  order  to  be  at  home  at 
certain  times? 

3.  Do  you  limit  the  number  of  evenings  per  week  that  you  work  in  the 
office? 

4.  Do  you  limit  your  weekend  work  at  the  office? 

5.  Do  you  limit  your  travel  or  structure  it? 

6.  Do  you  make  special,  one-time  arrangements  at  work  in  order  to 
attend  a  child's  activity? 
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7.  Do  you  makA  any  special,  one-time  arrangements  at  work  in  order  to 
acocumodate  your  spouse's  needs? 

Answers  were  ooded  first  for  oontent,  e.g.  "Yes,  I  leave  at  5  pm  to 
pick  up  children  at  day  care;"  "Yes,  I  leave  to  go  work-out;"  "I  avoid 
weeloenda  in  the  offioe  by  staying  lata  evenings;"  etc.  The  resulting  95 
item  oontent  ooda  was  then  weighted  in  the  following  manner.  Ten  points 
were  given  for  each  answer  that  indicated  less  work  was  done  because  of 
children's  needs,  for  example,  "I  don't  work  on  weekends;"  "I  don't 
travel."  Eight  points  were  given  when  the  work  schedule  was  adjusted  on  a 
regular  basis,  to  coordinate  with  the  spouse's  schedule.  For  example,  "I 
pick  the  children  up  at  day  care  every  Monday  and  Wednesday  because  my 
husband  has  late  meeting  thoee  afternoons."  Six  points  were  given  far 
rearranging  work,  so  that  all  oould  be  done,  just  at  a  typical  times.  For 
example,  "I  work  evenings  or  go  in  early  so  as  not  to  work  weekends."  Four 
points  were  given  for  restructuring  work  for  special  events,  like  attending 
a  parent-teachers  conference.  Three  points  were  g .  mx  for  a  "yes"  to  one 
of  the  seven  questions  that  was  not  explained.  No  points  were  given  for 
structuring  work  in  order  to  have  personal  leisure  time.  Weighted  answers 
were  summed  across  multiple  responses  to  the  seven  questions  and  divided  by 
the  number  of  relevant  questions.  The  number  of  times  special  arrangements 
had  been  made  during  the  prior  six  months  was  also  taken  into  account.  One 
to  3  special  arrangements  received  1  point,  more  than  3  special 
arrangements  received  2  points.  Subjects  who  were  working  part-time  around 
a  child's  schedule  received  15  points.  There  were  35  women  in  this 
category. 

Organizational  culture.  Organizational  culture  was  measured  with  24 
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items  taken  ffran  Istvel  V:  Organizational  Culture  Inventory.  This  inventory 
focuses  on  behavioral  and  interpersonal  styles  that  are  expected  and 
retarded  by  the  organization.  It  contains  120  items  which  produce  12  first 
level  factors  and  3  second  level  factors  (Cooke  and  Rousseau,  1987) .  Each 
item  describes  a  behavior  or  personal  style  that  might  be  expected  of 
mashers  in  an  organization.  Respondents  are  asked  to  indicate  the  extant 


to  which  each  behavior  helps  people  fit  in  ?nd  meet  expectations  in  their 
organization.  Robert  Choke,  who  developed  this  inventory,  ran  correlations 
between  items  and  their  respective  factors  to  aid  us  in  selecting  a  subset 
of  items  to  use  in  our  questionnaire.  We  selected  20  items.  Maximum 
likelihood  factor  analyses,  using  as  a  sasple  —  enplcyed  individuals  who 
responded  to  the  first  mailing  indicated  the  best  fit  was  a  four  factor 


solution.  These  factors  were  l)  humanistic,  helpful  -  indicating  an 
organization  oriented  toward  people;  2)  competitive  -  indicating  a  culture 
oriented  toward  building  power  and  outperforming  peers;  3)  self-expression 
-  indicating  a  culture  oriented  toward  individual  achievement;  and  4) 
conformity  -  indicating  a  culture  where  no  one  takes  chances  and 
confrontation  is  avoided.  Coefficient  alpha's  for  the  scales  in  the 


development  sample  were:  humanistic,  helpful  .88;  coopetitive,  .77;  self- 


expression,  .81;  conformity,  .75.  Since  we  had  no  hypothesis  regarding  the 
self-expression  dimension  that  was  identified  in  the  factor  analysis,  it 
was  dropped  from  further  consideration.  Means,  standard  deviations  and 
coefficient  cilphas  from  the  sanple  used  in  this  study  are  presented  in 
Table  2. 


Insert  Table  2  here 
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Oacupation.  While  one  member  of  each  couple  was  anpioyed  in  law, 
accounting  or  advertising,  the  other  was  not.  We  coded  occupations  into 
the  following  categories:  l)  law;  2)  accounting;  3)  managerial,  e.g. , 
account  managers  in  advertising  and  other  managerial  functions;  4)  other 
professional,  e.g.,  doctors,  therapists,  college  professors;  5)  all  other, 
including  white  collar,  technical;  clerical;  sales.  Table  3  shows  the 
proportions  of  man  and  woman  in  each  occupation  and  their  average 
restructuring  scores. 


insert  Table  3  here 


Tahny  anmrmin  amHrrrwwnt.  The  labor  economic  environment  was 
measured  by  three  self-report  questions:  How  long  would  it  taka:  a)  to 
find  a  new  job  that  pays  as  well  as  the  current  job?  b)  to  find  a  new  job 
as  challenging  as  the  current  jab?  c)  to  find  a  new  job  as  interesting  as 
the  current  job?  Answer  alternatives  were:  one  month  or  less;  2  to  3 
months;  4  to  6  months;  6  to  12  months;  12  to  18  months;  more  than  18 
months.  Answers  were  summed. 


Wprk  liwolvMnfe.  This  construct  was  measured  with  three  items  from 
Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971) :  a)  The  most  important  things  that  happen  to  me 
involve  my  work,  b)  I  live,  eat,  and  breath  my  job.  c)  I  am  very  much 
personally  involved  in  sy  work. 

farWT  gtrrii  Career  stage  was  measured  by  asking  subjects  to  choose 


among  seven  statements: 


....  focusing  sy  ideas  about  the  type  of  work  I  really  want  to  do  and 
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that  i«  personally  satisfying. 

. .  .focusing  on  developing  new  skills  to  deal  with  new  opportunities. 

... focusing  an  getting  firmly  established  in  my  occupation. 

. .  .focusing  on  advancing  in  my  occupation. 

. . .focusing  on  maintaining  the  occupational  position  I  have  already 
achieved,  despite  ccnpetition  from  others;  technological  change,  etc. 

. .  .focusing  on  letting  up;  concentrating  an  factors  beyond  work,  e. 
g. ,  family  friends,  activities. 

Xhis  measure  is  based  on  the  operationalization  of  career  stage  in  Hall 
(1976)  and  personal  conmunications  with  him. 

Extra  work  hours.  A  series  of  questions  was  asked  about  actual  hours 
at  work.  Three  questions  that  oovaried  were:  When  your  workload  is  heavy 
how  many  times  per  month  do  you  stay  late  at  the  office?  When  your 
workload  is  normal  how  many  times  per  month  do  you  stay  late  at  the  office? 
How  often  do  you  go  into  the  office  in  the  morning  earlier  in  than  your 
normal  arrival  time?  Thsee  items  were  summed. 

Travel.  Each  respondent  was  also  asked  how  many  nights  per  year  they 
traveled  for  business. 

Erniiiy  Family  stage  was  measured  based  on  the  age  of  the 

youngest  child,  according  to  Rodgers  (1964) .  Categories  were:  0-12  months; 
13  months  to  3  years;  3  years,  1  month  to  6  years;  6  years,  1  month  to  12 
years;  12  years,  1  month  to  18  years. 

Family  involvement.  Family  involvement  was  measured  with  an  instrument 
we  developed  in  a  previous  study  (Yogev  and  Brett,  1985) .  The  questions 
were  originally  modeled  after  Lodahl  and  Kejner's  (1965)  job  involvement 
instrument.  They  focus  on  two  family  roles:  spouse  and  parent,  for 


aoc&qple:  a  great  satisfaction  in  my  life  canes  front  being  a  parent;  I  am 
vary  such  involved  personally  with  my  family  member's  lives;  nothing  in 
life  is  as  important  as  being  a  spouse.  Response  choioas  were  5  point 
Likert  scales  ranging  from  strongly  agree  through  neutral  to  strongly 
disagree. 

Family  work,  hours.  Each  spouse  was  asked  how  many  weekday  and 
weekend  hours  were  spent  doing  family  work,  including  housework,  child  care 
and  fiianoas. 

Family  unHf-  t-AStf.  Respondents  ware  asked  who  did  8  different 
housework  and  12  different  child  care  tasks;  wife  alone,  husband  alone,  or 
shared.  Each  task  was  given  a  weight:  3  points  for  daily  tasks  such  as 
cooking  meals,  putting  children  to  bed  or  for  tasks  dons  under  tins 
pressure  (s.  g. ,  getting  the  children  off  to  school)  or  for  constant  tasks 
(e.g. ,  keeping  trade  of  where  the  children  are) ;  2  points  were  given  for 
weekly  houeewark  tasks  (e.g. ,  laundry)  or  daily,  mors  pleasurable  child 
cars  tasks  such  as  playing  with  children,  or  more  general  scheduling  tasks 
(e.g. ,  arranging  babysitting) ;  1  point  w as  given  to  periodic  housework 
tasks  like  horns  repairs.  Each  task  dons  by  one  spouse  only  received  double 
wiight.  Scores  were  added.  The  resulting  index  indicates  both  the  number 
of  tasks  dons  anl  their  relative  constancy. 

Halo  with  Housework  and  Child  Care.  Help  with  family  work  was 
maasuxed  by  asking  whether  there  was  paid  help  to  do  the  same  8  housework 
and  12  child  care  tasks,  as  wall  as  a  set  of  questions  asking  what  happens 
when  the  person  who  usually  does  the  task  cannot  do  it. 

Coping.  Poping  was  measured  with  four  questions  asking  in  the  last 


month. . . 
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How  often  have  you  felt  confident  about  your  ability  to  handle 
personal,  problems? 

How  often  have  you  felt  that  you  were  effectively  coping  with 
important  changes  that  were  occurring  in  your  life? 

How  often  have  you  felt  things  ware  going  your  way? 

How  often  have  you  felt  that  you  were  on  top  of  things? 

Answer  choices  included:  never,  almost  never,  sometimes,  fairly  often,  very 
often.  These  questions  were  based  on  a  scale  developed  by  Cohen,  Kamarck 
and  Marlestein  (1983) . 

Analysis 

The  model  was  tested  using  two-stage  least  squares  analysis 
(Janas  and  Jingh,  1978'' .  This  analysis  is  appropriate  for  testing  models 
where  "two  or  more  variables  to  be  explained  by  the  model  are  mutually 
dependent  and  reciprocal  causes  of  one  another."  (James  and  Singh,  1978, p. 
1106)  The  model  in  Figure  1  is  over-identified,  that  is,  there  are 
hypothesized  direct  causes  of  her  work  restructuring  that  are  not 
hypothesized  a'xeci  cruses  of  his  work  restructuring  and  vice  versa,  and 
thus  meets  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  two-stage  least  squares  analysis. 

The  Gocka  (1973)  technique  fcr  mixed-mode  variables  was  used 
to  generate  a  single  coefficient  for  occupation,  a  categorical  variable. 

The  technique  gives  each  subject  in  an  occupational  group  that  group's  mean 
on  the  endogenous  variable.  This  translates  the  categorical  group 
differ  aces  into  ordinal  differences.  Following  this  procedure,  the 
degrees  of  freedom  of  the  overall  F  need  to  be  adjusted  for  N-l  number  of 
groups. 

Because  this  vas  an  exploratory  study  as  well  as  one  testing  a  model, 
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bivariate  correlations  are  praaa nted  and  dlsnmssrt  first.  The  two-stage 
least  squares  analysis  was  applied  to  tha  operationalization  of  the  full 
nodal  in  Figure  1,  and  did  not  exclude  exogenous  variables  found  to  be  non 
significant  in  the  bivariate  analysis. 


Table  2  shows  that  woman  restructure  their  work  significantly  more 
than  men.  This  is  no  surprise,  as  in  cur  sample  some  women,  but  no  men, 
were  working  part-time  in  order  to  manage  the  demands  of  work  and  family. 

Table  4  shows  the  bivariate  correlations  between  exogenous  and 
endogenous  variables  in  Figure  1.  Men  and  women's  work  restructuring  were 
positively  related,  supporting  the  symmetric  model  far  dual-earner  couples 
we  had  found  in  previous  research  (Yogev  and  Brett,  1985) .  The  men  doing 
the  most  restructuring  were  employed  in  occupations  in  which  they  had  the 
most  control  over  their  hours  of  work:  doctors,  therapists,  and  professors. 
(See  Table  3.)  Managers  were  doing  the  least  restructuring.  Men  who  were 
restructuring  also  reported  that  they  were  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
careers,  though  they  were  not  necessarily  the  ones  with  small  children 
sines  family  stage  was  not  significant.  Men  who  were  restructuring 
reported  that  they  were  doing  more  housework  and  child  care  tasks  than 
others,  but  they  were  spending  no  more  time  doing  family  work  than  those 
who  wore  doing  lees  restructuring,  perhaps  because  they  were  sharing  these 
tasks  with  paid  help. 


Insert  Table  4 
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The  single  strong— t  correlate  of  nan's  work  restructuring  was  coping. 

Ths  on—  who  wr*  rsstructuring  nost  rsportsd  that  thsy  wars  coping  poorly 
with  thsir  personal  situation. 

Tha  correlations  at  ths  bottom  of  Tabls  4  show  that  husband's  of  woman 

3, .  of  th.  «rly  ^  of 

and  of  wccsn  who  thsmsslv—  wars  not  ooping  particularly  wall  with  thair 
parsonal  situations  wars  doing  mors  work  rsstructuring  than  others.  Three 
other  significant  correlations  are  more  difficult  to  interpret,  but  all 
suggest  that  his  work  restructuring  was  not  in  response  to  her  occupational 
demands.  For  example,  husbands  of  wean  who  worked  in  high  conformity 
cultures  restructured  work  Is—  than  husbands  of  women  who  worked  in  la- 
strict  cultures .  Husbands  of  woman  who—  jobs  were  difficult  to  replace, 
restructured  work  Is—  than  husbands  of  women  Whs  believed  they  could 
replace  their  jobs  with  ease.  Husbands  of  woman  who  worked  extra  hours 
restructured  le—  than  husbands  of  wemsn  who  limited  their  extra  work 
hours. 

Women  who  restructured  thsir  work  ths  most  had  a  young  child,  were 
doing  a  large  proportion  of  family  tasks,  and  spending  significant  time  an 
them.  The—  women  were  most  likely  to  be  lawyers  or  professionals  and 
least  likely  to  be  managers.  Thsy  were  limiting  their  extra  work  hours  and 
they  were  less  psychologically  involved  with  work  than  woman  who  were  doing 
le—  restructuring.  The  only  one  of  their  husbands'  variables  that 

< 

correlated  significantly  with  their  restructuring  was  his  labor  economic  ; 

I 

environment.  When  he  believed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  job, 
she  did  more  restructuring  of  her  work. 


I 

I 


I 
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Figure  2  shows  the  significant  results  of  the  two-stags  least  squares 
analysis  of  the  nodal  of  his  and  her  wnrk  restructuring  shewn  in  Figure  1. 
the  adjusted  r  squares  from  the  first-stage  ordinary  least  squares  analysis 
ware  .27  for  his  restructuring  and  .23  for  her  restructuring.  These 
results  indicate  that  significant  proportions  of  the  variance  in  his  and 
her  restructuring  were  associated  with  the  exogenous  variables. 

the  seomd  stage  adjusted  r  squares  ware  .20  for  his  restructuring  and 
.25  for  her  restructuring,  while  the  overall  results  were  significant, 
neither  of  the  reciprocal  paths  (arrows  a  and  fe)  was  significant  at 
conventional  levels,  the  positive  path  from  her  restructuring  to  his 
indicates  a  trend  of  symaetric  restructuring  that  was  significant  in  the 
bivariate  correlation. 


insert  Figure  2  here 


The  primary  factor  accounting  for  which  woman  were  doing  the  most 
restructuring  was  occupation.  As  previously  discussed,  the  women  lawyers 
in  this  sanple  were  restructuring  work  the  most  and  the  woman  managers,  the 
least..  Their  work  restructuring,  which  in  sans  instances,  meant  that  they 
ware  working  part-time,  was  reflectsd  in  ths  fact  that  they  were  not 
working  evenings,  weekends,  or  going  in  to  work  early  in  the  morning. 

Thaae  women  tended  to  do  more  housework  and  child  care  tasks  and  spent  more 
hours  doing  then.  Oddly,  they  were  less  psychologically  involved  with 
their  families  than  women  doing  less  restructuring. 


I 


l 
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Man  vho  were  restructuring  most  wars  moot  likely  to  bo  professionals 
or  lawyer*  and  least  likely  to  ba  managers.  Their  families  had  tha  mart 
paid  household  help,  but  they  still  were  not  coping  wall  with  their 
paraonal  situations.  These  nan's  wives  were  psychologically  involved  with 
work,  even  though  they  (tha  wives)  ware  not  putting  in  extra  hours  at  the 
office  during  tha  evanings,  on  weekends,  or  early  namings.  Wives  of  nan 
who  ware  restructuring  wars  also  working  in  low  conformity  organizations. 

Discussion 

Predicting  behavior  is  usually  difficult  and  this  study  is  no 
exception.  The  results  supported  the  assumption  that  there  are 
relationships  between  each  spouse's  work  and  family  conditions  and  work 
restructuring.  There  were  significant  cross-over  relationships 
particularly  between  characteristics  of  her  situation  and  his  work 
restructuring.  But,  there  was  no  significant  direct  reciprocal  relationship 
between  his  and  her  restructuring. 

The  bivariate  correlations  provided  greater  support  for  the  hypotheses 
than  tha  two-staga  least  squares  regression,  to  sane  extent  because  of 
multioollinearity  among  the  exogenous  variables.  The  only  causes  that 
geared  to  have  no  interpretable  impact  on  work  restructuring  for  husband  or 
wife  ware  characteristics  of  organizational  culture.  All  the  other 
predictors  in  Figure  1  had  significant  bivariate  relationships  with  either 
his  or  her  work  role  restructuring.  These  results  are  encouraging,  for 
even  though  we  were  unable  to  specify  the  exact  relationships  between 
exogenous  and  endogenous  variables,  we  were  able  to  identify  theoretically 
and  verify  empirically  variables  that  ware  related  to  work  role 
restructuring. 
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Sene  of  the  findings  deserve  particular  attention.  That  women 
restructured  their  work  significantly  more  than  men,  and  that  those  who 
did,  typically  had  young  children,  did  a  large  proportion  of  family  tasks, 
and  spent  much  time  on  these  tasks,  should  cone  as  no  surprise.  In  our 
sample,  some  women,  but  no  men,  were  working  part-time.  Furthermore,  in 
spite  of  all  the  progress  women  have  made  at  work,  in  the  family,  they 
still  take  primary  responsibility  for  the  housework  and  child  care  (Pleck, 
1983).  In  a  recent  study  of  1,565  couples,  Eerardo,  Shehan  and  Leslie 
(1987)  reported  that  in  dual-career,  dual-earner,  and  single-earner 
copies,  wives  spent  considerably  more  hours  doing  nousework  than  husbands 
and  performed  79  percent  of  the  tasks.  Furthermore,  dual-career  couples 
were  no  more  egalitarian  than  others  in  terms  of  their  allocation  of  time 
to  housework. 

The  relationship  between  occupation  and  work  restructuring  for  both 
men  and  women  is  a  very  important  finding  of  the  study.  The  causal 
variable  seems  to  be  flexibility  and  control  over  one's  workday. 

Occupations  in  which  individuals  schedule  their  cwn  time,  are  more  amenable 
to  work  restructuring.  Law,  psychotherapy,  advanced  education,  medicine 
are  all  occupations  where  people  can  work  as  individual  contractors  with 
clients.  Perhaps  being  used  to  setting  up  one's  curt  daily  schedule  helps 
people  develop  skills  for  avoiding  weekends,  evenings,  travel,  or 
reinforces  norms  for  avoiding  work  that  requires  extra  hours. 

We  think  the  reasons  that  men  in  the  study  who  were  restructuring 
their  work  reported  they  were  coping  poorly,  while  women  who  were 
restructuring  reported  they  were  coping  well,  have  much  to  do  with 
reference  groups  and  violations  of  sex-role  stereotypes.  Women  who  are 


working  in  a  demanding  professional  occupation  and  managing  a  family  are 
"super  women."  Their  lives  ray  be  characterized  as  accomodating  to  family 
and  developing  consistently,  if  slowly  at  work,  (Bailyn,  1977) .  Still, 
there  is  social  support  from  children,  spouses,  and  extended  family  for 
managing  both  work  and  family  and  there  may  be  support  from  supervisors  and 
their  employing  organizations. 

There  is  probably  less  social  support  for  men  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing.  At  work,  male  colleagues  are  seldom  supportive  of  such  activities 
and  at  home  the  man  is  only  doing  his  share.  The  man  has  no  cheering 
section  for  restructuring  work  to  accatmodate  family. 

Furthermore,  men  who  are  actively  restructuring  work  in  order  to 
accommodate  family  are  also  violating  traditional  sex-role  stereotypes. 

When  a  man's  sense  of  self-efficacy  is  linked  to  carrying  out  traditional 
sex  roles,  and  he  violates  them  through  participating  in  "feminine" 
household  tasks,  prior  research  has  shown  that  his  self-esteem  suffers 
(Keith  and  Schafer,  1980) .  So,  the  threat  to  self-esteem  and  lack  of 
reference  grcup  might  explain  the  relationship  between  coping  and 
restructuring  found  among  men  in  this  study. 

We  speculate  that  many  of  the  women  in  the  sample  who  were 
restructuring  work  in  order  to  accommodate  family  had  made  seme  conscious 
choices.  They  wanted  careers,  but  they  wanted  families,  too,  so  they  were 
willing  to  make  acconmodations  between  the  demands  of  work  and  family  by 
restructuring  work.  The  results  suggest  these  women  were  comfortable  with 
their  lifestyle. 

The  men,  for  the  most  part,  seemed  not  yet  to  have  made  that 
psychological  choice.  They  may  be  committed  to  an  egalitarian  marriage, 


and  actually  be  taking  responsibility  at  hone,  especially  with  children. 
But,  the  fact  that  they  were  coping  poorly  suggests  to  us  that  they  had  not 
made  a  stable  and  comfortable  accommodation  between  work  and  family 
responsibilities . 

The  relationship  between  his  labor  economic  conditions  and  her 
restructuring  is  another  factor  that  indicates  that  work  and  family 
conditions  do  not  affect  men  and  women's  work  restructuring  equally.  There 
was  no  ocuparable  relationship  between  her  labor  economic  conditions  and 
his  restructuring.  Among  the  couples  studied  here,  even  though  men  and 
women  held  equal  status  jobs,  the  men  were  earning  twice  as  much  as  their 
wives,  and  so  were  economically  dominant.  The  finding  that  women  were 
restructuring  in  response  to  their  husbands'  labor  economic  conditions, 
reflects  economic  reality  far  these  couples.  It  may  also  reflect  a 
psychological  reality.  Previous  research  on  dual -career  couples  has  found 
that  man's  career  is  still  preeminent,  particularly  among  couples  in  which 
the  husband  was  pcwer-  oriented  (Gilbert,  1985) . 

While  the  men's  restructuring  did  not  relate  to  the  economic 
conditions  of  their  wives  employment,  it  did  relate  to  their  psychological 
needs.  The  bivariate  correlations  showed  that  he  was  restructuring  more 
when  she  was  coping  poorly,  and  when  she  was  early  in  her  career.  The  two- 
stage  results  shewed  that  he  was  doing  more  restructuring  when  She  was 
psychologically  involved  with  her  work.  Given  the  relatively  lew  financial 
power  of  the  women  in  this  study,  these  results  do  not  indicate  rational, 
economic  reasoning.  Indeed,  they  enphasize  the  importance  of  studying 
dual-earner  couples  as  part  of  a  work-family  system  where  economic  reality 
gives  way  to  psychological  considerations. 
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In  general,  the  relationships  found  in  this  study  were  such  more 
complex  than  was  hypothesized.  Several  defy  interpretation.  Why  should 
women  who  are  doing  little  restructuring  be  more  psychologically  involved 
with  their  families  than  those  who  are  restructuring?  Why  did 
organizational  culture  not  predict  restructuring,  except  in  what  seems  to 
be  the  wrong  direction?  (Men  were  restructuring  when  their  wives  were  in 
lew  conformity  structures,  not  high  conformity  structures.)  Why  does  paid 
help  predict  more  restructuring  on  the  part  of  men,  instead  of  less  on  the 
part  of  both  men  and  women?  These  results  may  reflect  the  systemic  and 
dynamic  nature  of  the  family  or  they  may  be  idiosyncratic  of  this  sanple. 

To  be  sure  the  sanple  is  quite  peculiar  because  of  the  means  of 
selection  and  the  high  level  of  self-selection,  seme  of  which  occurred 
without  seeing  the  questionnaire  and  same  after  seeing  it.  The  significant 
causal  relationships  found  in  this  study  are  not  results  to  be  generalized 
from,  as  it  is  impossible  to  knew  what  population  the  sanple  represents. 
Their  importance  lies  in  the  verification  of  the  variables  that  are 
associated  with  work  restructuring,  not  in  the  confirmation  of  causal 
relationships . 
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Figure  1.  Factors  affecting  the  restructing  of  work  in  order  to 
accommodate  family. 


Her  occupation  „ 
Her  extra  work  hours 


Figure  2.  Results  of  two  stage  least  squares  analysis  of  dual  earner 
couples'  work  restructuring. 
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Table  l 


OnogPiPhlc  Characteristics  of  the  Sample. 


Characteristic 

Men 

Women 

M 

Sd 

M 

Sd 

t 

Aga 

37.0 

5.6 

35.4 

4.9 

2.59** 

Years  married 

10.7 

6.3 

10.8 

6.3 

Years  In  cownuni ty 

7.3 

3.8 

7.5 

5.4 

Routs  sleep 

7.2 

.8 

7.4 

.7 

Years  occupation 

10.8 

5.7 

7.8 

5.5 

3.73** 

No.  of  companies 

2.7 

1.6 

2.5 

1.6 

Yrs.  present  coopery 

6.3 

4.8 

4.9 

4.0 

2*3C 

Salary  74, 

247.43 

60,473.13 

31,612.25 

21,664.56 

6.53* 

Work  hours 

9.2 

1.7 

7.9 

3.0 

3.61' 

No.  of  children 

1.7 

.9 

1.7 

.9 

Mode 

n 

Mode 

K 

2 

Education 

Professional 

44 

Professional 

46 

Race 

Wiite 

95 

Wilts 

99 

Occupation 

lew 

29 

lew 

39 

** 

Career  stage 

Advancing 

32 

Getting  estab. 

33 

20.16 

Family  stage 

13  mo, -3  yr. 

38 

13  mo. -3  yr. 

36 

deviations,  ranges  and  coefficient  alphas  for  variables  In  the  work  res' 
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Deviations  for  Work  Restructuring  by  Occupation. 
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Table  4 

Bivariate  Correlation*  between  Predictor  Vtolablee 
end  Ptork  Rea tructurlnc. 


YlffUbiW _  Hit  Raatructurinc  Her  structuring 


His  humanistic  culture 

-.09 

-.15 

Eie  competitive  culture 

-.13 

-.16 

Hie  conformity  culture 

-•12,. 

-.05 

Hie  occupation 

.28** 

-04.. 

His  labor  economic  environment 

-.08 

.25** 

Hie  work  involvement 

-09 

.02 

His  career  stage 

-.27** 

-.07 

His  extra  work  hours 

-.12 

-.10 

His  family  involvement 

.08 

-.09 

His  family  work  hours 

•1°, 

.06 

His  family  work,  tasks 

•20 

-.01 

His  coping 

-.38 

-.12 

Their  family  stage 

-*12* 

-.21* 

Their  help  with  housework  &  childcare 

.23 

-.12 

Her  humanistic  culture 

-.06 

.04 

Her  conpetltlve  culture 

-.05 

-.13 

Her  conformity  culture 

Her  occupation 

.30 

.33* 

Her  labor  economic  environment 

-.18 

-.05, 

Her  work  involvement 

•14, 

-.18 

Her  career  stage 

-*23« 

-•  1®*, 

Her  extra  work  hours 

-.29 

-.36 

Her  family  involvement 

-.11 

-•06 

Her  family  work  hours 

-.02 

•2C 

Her  family  work,  tasks 

.08 

.26 

Her  coping 

-.19 

-.03 

His  travel 

•U, 

.  13* 

Her  restructuring 

.18 

His  restructuring 

- 

.18* 

I 


P 


.05 

.01 


